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BIBLE-STUDY AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
By Peof. Anne Eugenia Morgan, 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 



The movement towards according to Bible-study a place in the college cur- 
riculum, upheld by the favoring voice of a host of the most influential educa- 
tors, claims the attention of all who consider the great questions of the day. 

While the methods through which such study shall be introduced and be 
developed to its true proportions and efficiency, are being proposed and discussed, 
the comparing of methods already tested in college experience serves towards 
solving the difficulties which seem to oppose the practical success of the move- 
ment ; and data from the younger colleges may touch phases of the question not 
clearly decided by the longer history of the older institutions. 

At present in the curriculum of "Wellesley College, a systematic study of the 
Bible holds the place of first importance as a method for liberal education. 
Every candidate for the bachelor's degree is required to complete a course extend- 
ing through four years and designed to give a comprehensive view of the whole 
Scripture canon. The instruction is given in two class-room exercises each week. 
Intellectual preparation not inferior to that demanded in other lines of college 
work, is required for the recitations in this course, and examinations at the close 
of each semester test the progress of each student. The works of the most emi- 
nent expositors of the text, church history, the works of the early Christian 
fathers, the records of explorations in Bible lands, the customs and characteristics 
of the countries and of the period, are studied, for a more complete view of the 
life presented in the Bible lesson. A special library fund* provides the books 
necessary for scholarly investigations. This growing library is already well sup- 
plied with facsimiles of manuscripts, maps, pictures and collections of objects to 
illustrate and render more interesting the studies on the civilization of the period 
under consideration. 

A knowledge of the biblical history from the creation to the exodus of Israel 
from Egypt is required for entrance to the freshman class. During the freshman 
and sophomore years, the entire course of the Old Testament history is consid- 
ered. The most significant periods and events are studied by critical attention 
to the text and by comparing with other records. Lectures by the class instruct- 
ors and by specialists in certain lines of investigation amplify the work of the 
students. 

Among the books used to supplement the study of history from the Bible 
text, may be mentioned Smith's " Old Testament History," Stanley's "Jewish 
Church," Geikie's "Hours with the Bible," Whitney's "Handbook of Bible 



* The Gertrude Memorial Library, established to aid Bible-study at Wellesley, by Mr. A. A. 
Sweet, now numbers 1358 volumes. About $3,000 has already been expended, and $200 a year is 
still furnished to provide such additions to the collection, as the progress of the work may 
demand. 
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Geography," Hurlbut's "Manual of Biblical Geography," Milman's "History of 
the Jews," Cowles' " Pentateuch." 

During the freshman year, one of the two exercises per week assigned to the 
Bible course is devoted to a simple systemization of the Bible principles and laws 
of life. These lessons, anticipating Christianity in order to a more adequate 
apprehension of the theocracy, present the ideal development of human character 
and conduct provided for in the Kingdom of God, contrasted with the degraded 
forms due to the dominion of natural impulse. Illustrations from general his- 
tory and literature compare the Bible view of life with the views developed by 
the greatest human thought and imagination. This course is entitled " Studies 
in Christian Ethics," and is conducted by teachers from the department of phi- 
losophy. 

The Messianic prophecies during the first semester of the Junior year pre- 
pare for the studies on the life of Christ presented in the harmony of the four 
Gospels. As the text of the Gospels is already more familiar through home read- 
ing, the thoughts of eminent writers about the text can be read with special interest 
in this part of the course. Alford's " New Testament for English Beaders," 
Edersheim's " Life of Jesus," Eairbairn's " Studies in the Life of Christ," the 
Life of Christ as presented by Geikie, by Earrar, by Stalker, Trench on the 
" Miracles and on the Parables," Maurice's " Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven," 
are among the books used in preparing these lessons. 

The establishing of the Christian church is studied during the senior year. 
The characteristics of the individual apostles who served as leaders in the new 
movement, the opposition by the upholders of the old Jewish dispensation, the 
pertinent events in the political history of the times are considered in seeking to 
understand the various phases in the progress of the church. 

The study of the Acts and the Epistles is rendered more thoughtful and 
definite in its results by readings from Fisher's "Beginnings of Christianity," 
De PressensS's " Early Years of Christianity," Uhlhorn's " Conflict of Christian- 
ity with Heathenism," Conybeare and Howson's "Life and Epistles of St. Paul," 
Parrar's " Life and Work of St. Paul," Gloag's " Introduction to the Pauline Epis- 
tles," Steward's " Argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews," with some use of 
the various commentaries on the interpretation of the text. 

This system of Bible-study, now in the thirteenth year of its development as 
a part of the college curriculum, presents evidence of its success in the earnest 
interest which it arouses in the large majority of the six hundred students, and 
the scholarly culture which results. 

Elective courses are called for. For two years a course in the Hebrew 
language has been pursued by small classes. A study in the harmony of the four 
Gospels with sight reading of the Greek text, established four years ago, has this 
year been elected by twenty-five students, and five are pursuing a course in the 
Acts and the Epistles which is offered as a second year's work in the Greek Testa- 
ment. Comprehensive lectures on the books from which the selections are read, 
on the manuscripts and the ancient versions, and on the Christian fathers are 
given, beside the consideration of the text in the language in which it was 
originally written. 

An elective course of studies tracing the Scripture presentation of the origin 
and destiny of man, has this year been undertaken by forty-four students. This 
course designed to meet the need of many who become interested in the physical 
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science of evolution, is our inductive study of the Bible theory of life. By over- 
looking the history of the development of the spiritual life of man, and dwelling 
only upon the evolution of the physical body, scientific evidence becomes con- 
fused : its conclusions are invalid, as in any other case of inferring when certain 
factors of the problem in question are ignored. The phenomena discovered 
through any systematic study of history and literature indicate disintegration 
both in individual lives and in national civilizations, in all cases of neglecting 
the spiritual life. But the Bible argument adds the history of man's regenera- 
tion, so compared with the cases of degeneration as to lead irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that the new direction and progress of life is due to faith, since that is 
the only new element in the case. The most inspiring message in all history and 
literature must be lost among the tangled centuries of human nature if the ear 
of humanity is held aloof from this thread of religion which connects the voice 
of hope in Eden with the most advanced institutions of Christian civilization. 

Some results which have followed the announcement of entrance examina- 
tions on a small portion of Bible history, have seemed to indicate that a move- 
ment towards more fruitful reading in the home and in the secondary schools can 
be initiated by the colleges. Some protest reached us from the masters of schools 
already embarrassed by the multitude of subjects in which the colleges demand 
preparation. Nevertheless provision has been made in some of the preparatory 
schools for meeting this requirement, and in many cases the more important 
result of a beginning of real study of the Bible in the home has been secured. 
The preparation for the college requirement is still unsatisfactory ; but marked 
improvement can be traced through the five years since the examination was first 
announced by this one college. 

But this problem in forming the college curriculum is not solved when we 
have discovered that Bible study supplies the fundamental discipline in liberal 
education. The history of elective work in colleges seems to indicate that less 
important branches which have in many cases gained an interest in the mind of 
the student through some trivial connection with his individual taste or purposes, 
may yet serve more efficiently in education because of the more willing attention 
accorded to the subject. On the other hand the omission of this classic which 
more than any other has influenced the thought and the style of the greatest 
writers— the omission of the history which presents a more complete sequence in 
the development of human life than can be found in any other record— must occur 
if this study be not established as a fundamental requirement. The use of the 
Bible literature as the conception of life through which all other literature can be 
better understood, and of its history, as a system of generic forms constituting an 
universal language, must be less successful, if familiarity with the Bible be not 
universal. A few members unacquainted with the national history and the 
national forms of thought and feeling, would embarrass an assembly undertaking 
to discuss measures for defending our liberty and perfecting our institutions. 
Those who cannot readily apprehend a biblical allusion are such foreigners in the 
audience to which a Macaulay presents his interpretation of the life of our own 
time expressed through the forms which have embodied the one great communi- 
cation which is addressed to the whole human race. These forms may be trans- 
lated by the student who is omitting all systematic study of the Bible that he may 
elect the dramas of Shakespere ; but such fragmentary study will give but dim 
illumination to the colors which Shakespere selected with eye accustomed to the 
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light of the drama greater than his. And the case of such a student of literature 
is not one which can easily be repaired. How shall one who has always seen with 
near-sighted eyes be convinced that the beauty of the firmament has not reached 
him : he cannot borrow his neighbor's Scripture lens. 

In the history of Bible study at Wellesley, the indications that progress in 
scholarly methods is a condition for enthusiasm in the work and for developing 
Christian life can be clearly traced. At the beginning, the intellectual study was 
made subordinate to the immediate awakening of devotional spirit. The princi- 
pal class exercises were on the Sabbath. A decided increase in the energy and 
interest of the work dates from the placing the Bible exercises in two of the best 
hours of the six days given to man for work. The reward in devotional rest seems 
to result from the work. 

The lectures by specialists, delivered before the whole college assembly, on 
themes which connect with all the lines of Bible work pursued by the different 
classes, aid in developing the general interest. The maintenance of this vital 
circulation of thought among all the college members may be in some measure 
due to its method of appointing the Bible teachers. The founders of the college 
proposed such a distribution of this work as would require the whole body of 
instructors in the college to become Bible students. A few specialists already 
established in extensive learning on the subjects might not prove more efficient in 
awakening interest than this larger body of teachers who are now studying the 
books offered by more advanced scholars. From such a beginning, a sound and 
broad scholarship may at length be added to the studious energy of the work. 
Teachers for Bible classes are furnished from the corps in each line of the college 
work, except from those language departments in which none of the instructors 
are quite at home in the English tongue. The several teachers of the divisions in 
each year of the Bible course constitute a standing committee to consult upon 
difficult questions and systematize the work of the year. The chairmen of these 
different committees constitute the committee to propose the program of subjects 
to be presented by lecturers from outside. 

In two important advantages, the problem of forming an adequate Bible 
course in the curriculum of Wellesley College is simpler than in most of the 
colleges whose degrees are accepted as marking the first rank in intellectual 
culture : 

The present movement was already preparing in the convictions of many 
earnest men while this college was still in its most plastic period of conception. 
The clear faith and resolute energy of the founders of the college solved the diffi- 
culty of finding time for this fundamental part of liberal education. Instead of 
the question, " What time can be spared for Bible study?" was substituted the 
question, " What time can be spared for the other important branches ?" 

The second advantage is from the instinct and tradition which assigns to the 
woman a special responsibility for discovering and embodying the ideal of life. 
The privilege accorded by the popular voice in the ancient saying, " The Bible and 
Shakespere are enough for her library," is not yet denied her, though she claims 
also the right to search science and all other facts through which man's inter- 
pretation of the drama of personal life may be rendered more complete and true. 
Against the dangers of scepticism and dogmatism no better safeguards can be 
provided than a clear and comprehensive knowledge of the Bevealed Word of Life. 



